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REVIEWS 

Etruskische Malerei. By Fritz Weege. 8°, 120 pp., 101 Pls. & 88 Figs . 
Halle, 1921. 108 M. Etruscan Tomb Paintings, their Subjects 
AND Significance. By Frederik Poulsen. (Tr. by I. Andersen.) 
8°, 59 pp., 22 Pls. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922. $5.65. 

The publication of these two important volumes revives 
enthusiasm for a subject that is always interesting to 
scholars. The Etruscan language is still unread, despite 
the recent appearance of an Etruscan dictionary which 
attempts to show that the language is related to Old 
Egyptian; the relations of Etruria to early Rome and to 
Lydia are still far from clear. Weege proposes a second 
volume to include the unpublished tombs outside of Corneto 
and we may hope for other books on the valuable material 
which crowds the Etruscan museums. 

The publication by Weege is primarily important for 
archaeologists. Little of the book actually deals with the 
subjects of the paintings at Corneto, their technical details 
and importance in the history of ancient painting; these 
things are probably being reserved for his next volume. 
Much more space is devoted to the discovery and copying 
of the tombs, especially those which interested Baron 
Kestner and the archaeologist, Stackelberg. Interesting 
though this is, undue weight has probably been given to 
this section, which occupies almost one third of the text. 
The most engrossing part of the book is perhaps Chapter III, 
which deals with the beliefs of the Etruscans about the 
other world and the way in which these subjects were treated 
in their tombs. Before the middle of the 5th century, the 
walls were covered with gay scenes of dances, banquets, 
games, hunting, and fishing — the pleasures which the 
Etruscan enjoyed in this life and hoped to continue in the 
next. After the beginning of the 4th century, under the 
influence of Orphic-Pythagorean teaching, introduced into 
southern Italy by the Greeks, these scenes of joy gave way 
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to pictures of the trials and torments which the soul must 
undergo in its wanderings in order to be purified and enter 
Elysium. Another topic which interests the author is the 
relation of Etruscan to Roman and Tuscan art. He dwells 
especially on the survival of Etruscan ideas and types in 
early Tuscan painting. The soil which produced the Tomb 
of the Cardinal with the souls of the dead tormented by evil 
spirits and the Tomb of Hades with its hideous Charon 
figures was later to give rise to the Trionfo della Morte in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. The angels and devils of mediaeval 
times find their prototypes in the benign and malevolent 
winged demons of Etruscan art and in the ass-eared, parrot- 
beaked Charon, the ruler of the souls of the dead (p. 50). 
Out of this soil grew the Inferno of Dante. Sarcophagi with 
recumbent figures guarded by lions, such as the tomb of 
Ilaria del Caretto (which, by the way, has in fact no lions 
but merely a pet dog), at Lucca, by Jacopo della Querela, 
hark back to Etruscan models. Much that passes as 
Byzantine may be attributed to Etruscan influence, for 
example, the reliefs from Cividale. Lions which support 
columns, like those of Pisano's in the baptistery in Pisa, go 
back to Etruscan art (pp. 16-18). The indebtedness of 
Rome to Etruria is briefly treated (p. 20). The gladiatorial 
games are traced back to Campania, not Etruria. The 
Eastern origin of the Etruscans is accepted; they probably 
entered Italy by the Adriatic or from the northeastern 
corner. Weege has a higher opinion of the artistic ability 
of the Etruscans than many writers and labels the chimsera 
and Capitoline wolf as genuine Etruscan works of art, not 
Ionic. Not all of Weege's views will meet with acceptance 
by scholars, but the book is full of erudition and is in- 
dispensable to students. The splendid illustrations also fill 
a long felt want. 

Poulsen's book makes the tombs interesting for the layman 
as well as for the scholar. He places much more emphasis 
on distinguishing what is native Etruscan in the paintings 
and what is borrowed from Greece. There is much more of 
an attempt to reconstruct Etruscan life and to weigh its 
influence on Rome. We see Etrsucan men and women 
seated together in their "boxes," at the games. We see 
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their cooks in the kitchen making cheese cakes to the music 
of the flute. The dancers about the funeral couches seem 
quite as important as the mourners and the funeral banquets 
and athletic games are very essential parts of the ceremonies 
in honor of the dead. The cruelty of the Etruscans is well 
brought out (p. 51 ff.). "Sex and cruelty is the 'basic 
group' of the Etruscan mind." They wounded prisoners in 
the legs to prevent escape and tied the dead and living 
captives together to rot side by side. We may not be 
inclined to be so broad-minded as Poulsen in regard to 
Etruscan morals. Men who did not scruple to place in their 
tombs obscenities such as are found in the Tomb of the Bulls 
or the dances in the Tomb of the Lioness would hardly mind 
the representation of hetserse at a symposium on the walls. 
But, in general, his point is well taken and most of the 
women reclining at banquets are probably respectable 
married women, not hetserse. 

Poulsen holds that it is significant that the scenes of 
delight in material pleasures synchronize with the period of 
Etruscan imperialism. After that time a gradual decline 
of power sets in and the Etruscans "under pressure of 
disaster become another people, pessimistic, in terror of 
death" and less inclined to indulge in the pleasures of life. 
Thus he would account for the gloomy scenes in the tombs 
and would not, as Weege has done, assign them to Orphic- 
Pythagorean influence. 

One misses in his selection of paintings, the Tomb of 
Hunting and Fishing, one of the most brilliant and original 
compositions in Etruscan art, and the scenes from the 
Tomba Frangois which deal with early Roman history. 
The latter represent the struggle between Mastarna (Servius 
TuUius) and his friend Caeles Vibenna, against a member 
of the Tarquin family. Poulsen rejects the interpretation 
of Harmon and Weege that the Tomba Campana at Veii 
represents a hunting scene, because he believes the leopard 
does not have the long tail of the hunting leopard. He 
considers the animal a space filler. I am inclined to think 
that Harmon is right and that the tail will be found to be 
tangled up among the tendrils. At least so it seemed to me 
when I examined it. 
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Weege and Poulsen vary considerably in their dating of 
several of the tombs. The placing of the Tomba del Tifone 
in the first half of the 4th century seems too early when one 
recalls figures in Hellenistic art similar to the Typhon, and 
one is inclined to agree here with Weege on the 3rd to the 
2nd century. Poulsen also places the Tomba degli Scudi 
at the end of the 5th century, but it is much more advanced 
in style than the Tomba del Oreo, which is probably of the 
4th, and it has about it a certain provincial character, as 
does also the "triumphal procession" in the Tomba del 
Tifone. I should date the Tomba degU Scudi at the end of 
the 4th century. 

Poulsen's book makes accessible for the average person im- 
portant Etruscan material. Some paintings are pictured 
here for the first time. It deserves to rank with his "Delphi" 
as a scholarly book that is at the same time readable — a 
tribute that cannot always be paid to archaeological books. 

Mary Hamilton Swindler 



